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SOME ANCIENT ORIENTAL FOLKLORE 
(Paper read before the Folk-Lore Society, 19th October, 1938) 


BY THEODOR H. GASTER 


Introductory 


THE object of this paper is to introduce to the wider public 
of interested students some scattered titbits of Ancient 
Oriental Folklore. The material is drawn from the cuneiform 
literatures of the Babylonians, Assyrians and Hittites, and 
also from the recently-discovered Ras Shamra texts, which 
have thrown such a flood of light upon customs and beliefs 
current in Syria during the latter part of the second mille- 
nium B.C.E. Up to the present, these monuments of ancient 
civilisation have been studied principally from the strictly 
philological point of view, and there has been an unfortunate 
tendency to ignore that wider interpretation which may be 
derived from a folkloristic approach. In order to remedy 
this state of affairs, it is necessary to recruit the services of 
those who may be able to bring contributions from com- 
parative research, but before this can be done the material 
will have to be presented in non-technical form and divorced 
from the severer and more restricted discipline of purely 
linguistic study. The present paper is offered as an attempt 
along these lines. It does not pretend to be anything more 
than a miscellaneous hotch-potch, nor does the writer 
flatter himself that he has been able in every case to solve 
difficult problems of exegesis by simply “ calling snap ” 
with a folkloristic parallel. All that is here claimed is that 
a number of interesting points have been “ exhumed ” from 
places where they were previously buried, and submitted to 
a wider public. And it is hoped that by so doing the interest 
of that public may be aroused to a neglected field which 
has much to offer. 
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The material is here arranged in roughly logical order. 
We start with ancient Oriental ideas concerning the struct- 
ure of the world and such natural phenomena as mountains 
and rivers, proceeding thence to folklore dealing with flora 
and fauna and with precious stones.: After this, we review 
certain notions entertained about colours and about days 
and seasons. Then come instances of rain-making and a 
few miscellaneous beliefs and customs. Finally, a special 
section is devoted to the ancient Semitic prototype of the 
Mummers’ Play, which the writer believes may be recovered 
from the cuneiform texts recently unearthed at Ras Shamra, 
on the north coast of Syria. This last section represents the 
more original portion of the present paper, and the writer 
has some misgivings in presenting it so sketchily. It must 
be understood, however, as no more than a summary state- 
ment of a thesis which is to be developed in detail and fully 
documented in a forthcoming study. 


Mountains 

1. It was believed in the Ancient Near East that the sky 
was propped up by giant pillars.1_ The principal of these, 
called by the Sumerians “ the Great Mast ”’,? touched the 
heavens at their most northernly point, viz. the pole star, 
and the earth at its centre, or navel.? In popular lore, every 


1 Sumero-Babylonian: SBH 134, ii. 26f.; vas I, 112; XXII, 16. 
Hebrew: Job 26, 11. 

v. Wensinck, Ideas of the Semites concerning the Navel of the Earth, p. 5. 
Classical parallels : A.B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 166-8. 


2 Sumerian DIM.GAL ; Semitic tarqullu ; v. Burrows, The Labyrinth, 
P- 47. The pillar meets heaven at the Polestar. Hence cp. the name of 
that star among the Lapps, viz. tjud/d, “ the Stake,” among the Turks, 
viz. Temir Kasik, “ The Iron Peg,” and in Rabbinic Hebrew, viz. 
Mismar, “ the Nail.” The Chinese call it “ The Pivot.” See fully, 
Smythe-Palmer, Jacob at Bethel, pp. 39 ff., especially p. 43, nn. 1 and 2. 

3 Burrows, loc. cit ; Wensinck, loc. cit ; Roscher, Omphalos 1913, p. 20 
ff.; Canney, The Primordial Mound, JMEOS 1936, pp. 25-40. 
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high mountain was in turn claimed to be this pillar, out- 
standing instances being Jebel Akra (Mons Casius) in North 
Syria, Zion in Judah and Gerizim in Samaria.* 
2. On the top of this cosmic mountain was the seat of the 
gods, not infrequently conceived of as a garden.> At its 
foot were holes and caverns leading to the netherworld. 
Immediately below it were the bolts and bars of the earth,® 
and from its roots flowed the streams which watered the 
world.’ 
3. Because it was the link between earth and heaven, and 
also because of its inherently “ numinous”’ quality, the 
mountain became in primitive times the natural centre of 
the cultus, and at a later date temples and sanctuaries 
would tend to be built on the summits of mountains or 
constructed, like the Babylonian ziggurat-towers, in the 
form of a mountain. In the latter case, the sacred edifice 
would come to be considered as itself possessing all the 
qualities formerly associated with the mountain. It would 

4 Jebel Akra (Mons Casius) is known in the Ras Shamra texts as srrt 
Spn which appears to mean “ navel of the North ” ; v. Gaster, oLz 1935, 
473; JRAS 1936, 231; OLZ 1939 (in press). Seleucian coins struck by 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius shew an omphalos in a shrine, and bear the 
legend zeus KAsīos. This may be a last lingering survival of the idea. 
See Salat, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1912, xlvi. 176 f. ; Cook, Zeus, ii. 982. 

The Holy Rock at Jerusalem is called ‘‘ navel of the world ” in a late 
midrash printed in Jellinek, Beth Ha-Midrash V. 63, 1£; Burrows, p. 54. 


For Gerizim as the “ navel ” in Samaritan belief, v. M. Gaster, ZAW, 
XVII. 448. 

5 Assyrian, : KAT, ed. 3, pp. 355 ff. 

Hebrew: Ezekiel 28, 16; Isaiah 14, 14. 

In the Ras Shamra texts the “ field of the gods ” (§d elm) is located on 
srrt Spn, “ the omphalos (?) of the North ” ; Gaster, JRAS 1932, 876. 

6 Assyrian: Jastrow, RBuA i. 304. 

Hebrew: Jonah 2, 6 (where the text is, I think, slightly corrupt. 
Instead of “ the earth with her bars was about me for ever ” read ‘‘ the 
earth,—her bolts were locked against me ”, i.e. ne‘ūlim for le‘dlam). 

7 Assyrian : KARI 207, 35. 

Rabbinic: Mishnah, Parah iii. 3; Targum Ps.-Jon. Ex. 28, 30; 
Burrows, p. 55. 
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itself be called “ the pillar ”, or “ the house of the found- 
ation of heaven and earth ”, or even “ the house of the 
mountain ”.8 Similarly, it would be regarded as the navel, 
or omphalos of the earth,® and despite geographical con- 
siderations, might occasionally bear the cosmic title of 
“ Mountain of the North ’’.1° 
4, Sometimes the belief obtained that the dead, upon their 
demise, went up the great mountain to join the divine 
hosts. An Assyrian popular expression for to die was to 
reach one’s mountain," and the idea recurs in several civil- 
isations. Thus, in the Shortland Islands the dead are 
believed to go to a mountain, whilst in Malagasy ghosts live 
on hilltops. Similarly, the Bondei god Mlinga is a mountain 
to which the souls of the dead journey, whilst among the 
D’Entrecasteaux group in New Guinea, the dead are thought 
to cross the spirit-hills Bwebeso. Not impossibly, that 
feature of Israelitic saga which makes great national heroes 
like Moses and Aaron die on a hilltop is due to this idea.!? 
5. Kings also were obliged to ascend the holy mountain on 
the occasion of their installation. The recently discovered 
Ras Shamra texts describe 1* how a certain mythological 
monarch had to climb the great ‘‘ Mountain of the North ”’ 
8 Burrows, loc. cit. Another name was DUR.AN.KI “ bond of 


heaven and earth ”, Semitic markas Samé u irsitim; v. Meissner, Bua ii. 
III. 

? See above, n. 4. 

10 Psalm 48, 3 : Zion is called “ recesses of the north ”, which can only 
be interpreted mythologically (cf. Is. 14, 14) ; v. Gaster, JRAS 1932, 876. 

1 Sadisu émid, in the record of Sargon’s eighth campaign ; cp. Scheil, 
Salm. 105 (but he reads matasu émid; the cuneiform sign can stand 
either for šadu ‘‘ mountain ” or for matu “ land ”. The former is here 
better). 

12 Jewish Guardian, 1928. 

18T AB. i. 57: “ Let him ascend into the omphalos (?) of the North 
(and) sit on the throne of Baal the Puissant ” ; IV as iii. 7: at his 
enthronement, “ Baal ascends the acropolis (mle ; cp. Hebrew miilé) ” ; 
ib.12: “ Baal goes up ” ; V asi. “ Go up, O Baal, into the omphalos (?) 
of the North.” 
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in order to receive divine approval. Similarly, in Psalm 
ii. 6, the national god of Israel is made to exclaim: “I 
have instated my king on Zion, My holy hill”. In later 
ages, this ascent was represented symbolically by the king’s 
mounting the steps of the throne, or by the throne’s being 
raised upon a pedestal.14 


Rivers 


6. The ancient Semites believed in a cosmic stream, like the 
Okeanos of the Greeks, which surrounded the earth. A 
Babylonian text 1° describes it as being like a rope—a simile 
reminiscent of Homer’s account of Okeanos in Iliad viii, 
19-26. 

7. In Syro-Palestinian belief, the rivers had annually to 
contend with the god of the rains (Baal) at the beginning of 
the rainy season, in early autumn.!’ The reason for this 
was that each of the two constituted a source whence the 
earth might derive water, and it was therefore necessary 
for the god of the rains to worst his rival before ever he 
could assert himself as sole lord of the earth. The combat 
between these two antagonists—evidently enacted as a 
ritual pantomime—forms the subject of a poem recently 
discovered at Ras Shamra, and it is by no means impossible 
that a similar myth underlies the celebrated ninety-third 
psalm, in which the rivers are represented as challenging 
the power of Yahweh (Jehovah), only to be subdued by 
him when he finally asserts himself as king of the earth. 
8. The Babylonians certainly believed in a river of the 
underworld,1® and the ‘‘ streams of death ” are likewise 

14 Gaster, JMEOS XXI, 40. 


15 Wensinck, The Ocean in the Literature of the Western Semites, 1918, 
passim: Meissner, Bua ii. III. 


16 Sayce, PSBA I9I5, 229-230. 
17 Gaster, Iraq 1937, 21-32. 


18 The river was called Khabur (or Khubur); za X.3rm.8; Sm. 954, 
rev. 3-4. 
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mentioned in the Old Testament.!® Interesting, too, in this 
connexion is the Egyptian idea, mentioned in a passage 
of the Pyramid Texts, that at death the soul of the 
Pharaoh crosses the waters of the horizon (west), to rise 
again like the sun. This, one may venture to suggest, is 
what is really meant by that curious allusion to ‘‘ reaching 
in safety the waters of the West ’’ which the late Mr. J. L. 
Starkey found, a few days before his own tragic death, in an 
hieroglyphic inscription on a sarcophagus unearthed at Tell 
Duweir. 

9. That rivers run backwards as the outward sign of a 
miracle is an idea familiar to classical students from that 
beautiful chorus in the Medea of Euripideas : #4 


“ Back flow the streams on the ever-running river, 
Life, Life is changed, and the laws of it o’ertrod ”. 


It is likewise mentioned by the Roman poet Tibullus,?* and 
by Cicero in his treatise On Divination. That such an 
idea obtained in the Ancient Near East cannot yet be 
proved, but it would seem at least possible that some such 
allusion is to be detected in the words of Psalm cxiv., 
where, in describing the miracle of the Exodus, the writer 
exclaims : 4 
“ The sea saw, and fled ; 
The Jordan turned back ”. 


The event at the Red Sea provided him, one may assume, 
with the opportunity for introducing a neat mythological 
“ conceit ”. 


19 Psalm 18, 5. 
20 Pyramid Texts, 1705-6; Blackman, PSBA 1918, 63. 


21 Medea, 410-11: vw rorapav tepdv ywpodor mayai 
kal Aika kal mávra made orpéperat’ 


22 Tibullus i. 2. 44: Hanc ego de caelo ducentem sidera uidi 
fluminis haec rapidi carmine uertit iter. 
23 See fully Pease ad Cicero, Div., p. 597a. 


aty, 3. 
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10. Ideas concerning the structure of the world were em- 
bodied, in the Ancient Near East, in the architecture of 
temples, each of which was built on a microcosmic basis. 
Thus, in Assyrian temples, the canopy over the deity’s 
throne was called “ heaven ”,?5 and there was a large tank 
in the forecourt, symbolising the cosmic ocean (apsu).?§ 
Similarly, in the temple built by Solomon in Jerusalem 
there was a “ brazen sea ” in the courtyard and, as in many 
a Phoenician sanctuary, there were two pillars at the en- 
trance (Jachin and Boaz) representing the pillars of heaven. 
Dr. Emil Forrer has recently shewn that the imitation 
ocean was likewise a feature of the Hittite sanctuary at 
Hattusas, or Boghaz Khewi.?” The fact that temples were 
constructed after this cosmic design will now explain in 
clearer fashion the forceful diatribe of the Unknown Pro- 
phet in Isaiah lxvi. 1 ff: 


“ Thus saith Yahweh : 
The heavens are my throne, 
And the earth is my footstool. 


What manner of House then is this 
Which ye would build for me?” 


Trees and Plants 


11. The Ancient Near East possessed several superstitions 
and beliefs concerning trees and plants. Here, for reasons 
of space, we must confine ourselves to a mere handful of 
instances. 
To the bedouin the palm-tree is the sign of an oasis, and 
therefore of life. Among the nomadic Semites the palm 
25 Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 82 and 106; Behrens, Assyr.-Bab. Briefe 


1906, 64 f. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 131, n.l. Similarly, Aramaic 
shammaya. 


2¢ KAT, ed. 3, p. 325; Jeremias, AT, ed. 2, pp. 424 ff; 1v Rawlinson 
23; KB iii. 1,13; 11 Kings 25, 13. 


27 Called luli: KUB 11. 3; Forrer, Glotta, 1938, 186. 
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thus became the symbol of the tree of life,?® and sanctuaries 
sometimes bore the name ‘‘ Palm-tree ’’.2® Mahommed, it 
will be remembered, went so far as to say that the palm 
was created out of dust left over from the formation of 
Adam.*° 

12. In more settled climes, the cedar took the place of the 
palm. A Babylonian text describes the cedar as “ the 
oracle of heaven and earth ”’,* whilst in magical ritual 
twigs of cedar were held by the officiants.32_ The numinous 
and oracular powers of the cedar are also in evidence when, 
in one of the Ras Shamra texts, a semi-divine hero is said 
to sit beneath this tree when he gives judgment to the 
people.” That the cedar was the sacred tree of El, the 
supreme deity of the Semites, is a deduction which may per- 
chaps be drawn from the words of the Syrian seer Balaam 
in Numbers xxiv. 6, where the word “ cedars ” stands par- 
allel, in the regular fashion of Semitic verse, to “ lign loes 
which Yahweh hath planted ”. 

13. The classical belief that the fields of Elysium were lined 
with asphodel is familiar to everyone. It is possible that 
the ancient Canaanites entertained a similar fancy. In one 
of the Ras Shamra poems,34 mention is made of a certain 
plant called ‘-r-g-z which is apparently to be found in the 
nether regions. Goddesses who are described as weeping 


28 Barton, Semitic Origins 79, 126 ff ; cp. Garlick, PSBA 1918, I1I—-112. 

29 e.g. Nakhla (Barton, 236); Tamar (Ezekiel 47, 19); the ancient 
folk-name of Jericho (‘‘ Moon-God’s City ”) was “ city of palms ”, Deut. 
34, 3 etc; v. KAT ed. 3, p. 216. 

30 Qazwini, apud de Sacy, Chrest. Ar. iii. 175. 

31 Sayce, PSBA 1915, 243; cp. Frd. Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, Engl. 
ed. p. 115. 

32 BBR. Nos. 98-994. 

33 7 Danel, v.7. The word used in the original is adym which Virol- 
leaud connects with Heb. addir “ magnificent’’, rendering “ under the 
magnificent (trees)’’, but the absence of the noun is awkward, and the 
word may better be explained from the Aramaic adra “ cedar ”. 


34 iv, Danel, i. 8 (fragmentary and inconclusive). 
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for the annually slain god of the rains are said to ‘‘ go down 
amid the ‘-r-g-z plants ”.35 Now, what makes it possible 
that this may indeed be asphodel is the fact that in another 
document from the same site, dealing with diseases of 
horses, this same plant ‘-r-g-z is prescribed for what is 
evidently a bronchial complaint, and according to the ancient 
herbalists, asphodel is a specific against such complaints! 
Here, then, we have a plant which fufills two of the con- 
ditions associated with asphodel ; it grows in the nether- 
world and it relieves bronchial complaints. More we cannot 
say, but the parallelism is at least suggestive, and might 
point to a belief analogous to that of the Greeks. The word 
‘-r-g-g itself, it may be added, is apparently non-Semitic, so 
that the belief might be of foreign origin. 

14. Interesting also is the fact that the daisy was known to 
the Assyrians as ‘‘ the flower of Dilbat ”,37 for Dilbat was 
the astral name of the mother-goddess, when identified 
with the planet Venus. Thus, the daisy was the sacred 
flower of this deity, and with this we may aptly compare 
the appelation “ Mary-bud”’ given to a similar flower in 
English folklore. It is suggested by Professor Campbell 
- Thompson that the association arose from the similarity of 
the flower to the rosette which often accompanies repre- 
sentations of the goddess in Assyrian glyptic art, this 
rosette itself originating in a conventionalised drawing of 
the seven-pointed star which was her symbol. 

15. Familiar to all is the classical belief that the anemone 
received its colour from the blood shed by the torn feet of 
the goddess when she wandered in search of Adonis, her 
lover. This idea was, however, of Semitic origin. Not only 
does the very name Adonis, derived from the Semitic addon 
“lord ’’, prove this, but. the actual word anemone is, in 


35 Gaster, JRAS 1938, 54 n. 48. 
36 SYRIA XV. 75 ff; B. Io. 
37 Campbell Thompson, The Assyrian Herbal, p. 69. 
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reality, a distortion of the Semitic na‘aman “ lovely ”, the 
Arabs calling the flower explicitly “the wounds of 
Na‘aman ”.38 In the Ras Shamra texts, the god who is 
the counterpart of Adonis is indeed known as Na‘aman, 
and a fragment recently published describes how the goddess 
is ordered to search for him, when he is lost from the earth, 
“ the while the soles of thy feet are stained with blood ”. 
16. If we may take a leap in time over something like two 
millenia, it will perhaps be permissible to refer here to the 
Jewish practise whereby, at the autumnal festival of In- 
„gathering (Asiph-Sukkoth), on the sixth day of the feast, 
branches of willow are brought into the synagogue and 
the leaves beaten off on the lectern or on the floor. It is 
impossible to separate this custom from the analogous 
Ostersmacken at Easter in many parts of the world.39 
The rite is usually explained as a measure to promote 
fertility, but it is possible that it also embodies ideas and 
practices connected with a pharmakos, or human scapegoat 
ritual. The grounds for this assumption are to be found 
in the fact that, according to the Greek writers Ister and 
Hipponax,® it was precisely willow and leaves of agnus 
castus which were used to beat the pharmakos in analogous 
Hellenic custom. That the pharmakos-ritual was known to 
the Semites is clear from the references in fragments 
describing the Babylonian New Year (Akitu) ceremonies, “! 


38 Lagarde, Symmicta 1, 468. 

39 Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, III, 154 gives some representative 
instances. 

49 Evidence is collected in Gilbert Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 
App. A. Hipponax, Fr. 5. 

41 Langdon, Babylonian Epic of Creation, pp. 29-31; Pallis, The Baby- 
lonian Akitu Festival, p. 232. I believe that Psalm 68, 22 is based on 
this custom, construing the whole psalm as the “ book of words ” 
accompanying a New-Year ceremony, involving the Combat and 
Triumph of Yahweh, his Procession into the Sanctuary, the onset of the 
rainy season (v. 10), the release of certain imprisoned criminals (v. 7), 
and the expulsion of Mot, or Death (v. 21). There are Assyrian parallels 
to each incident. 
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to a malefactor (bél khitti) who was publicly paraded. More- 
over, the puzzling fifty-third chapter of Isaiah may, I think, 
best be explained as based upon such a custom. That 
chapter, it will be remembered, describes how a certain 
man, despised and misshapen, is made to procure atone- 
ment for his people by himself bearing stripes and blows. 
He is ‘‘ accounted with felons ”, i.e. regarded as a criminal, 
and the Hebrew word (khabirah) used to describe his 
punishment means literally.“ a blow”, or perhaps “a 
trouncing ”. Here, then, we have all the elements of the 
pharmakos-rite, as described by the Greek authors. They 
also stress the fact that the pharmakos was a criminal, or a 
man of low class, or a man misshapen by nature! 


Stones 


17. Precious and semi-precious stones were endowed by the 
fancy of the Semites with special properties, and it is 
probable that these properties were borne in mind when the 
stones were used for the manufacture of amuletic cylinder- 
seals. An Assyrian text 4 states expressly that haematite 
gives power over enemies, lapis lazuli secures divine 
protection, rock crystal increases possessions and serpentine 
ensures good fortune. 

18. An interesting belief is that associated with the stone 
aetites. This was called by the Assyrians 43 “ the stone of 
pregnancy ” (aban êri), and the Arabs knew it by the 
similar name of “ stone of birth” (hajar al wildda). The 
explanation, discovered by the acumen of Professor 
Campbell Thompson, lies in an ancient belief, recorded also 
by Dioscorides, that this stone has another within it, and 
may therefore be regarded as pregnant therewith. 


42 Ebeling, KARI, No. 185. It may have been for this reason, rather 
than for mere adornment, that precious stones were used in the building 
of temples. 


43 Campbell Thompson, JRAS 1933, 886-7. 
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Birds and Beasts 


19. Cuneiform literature contains a good deal of folklore 
about birds and beasts. Two texts recently unearthed at 
Ras Shamra show that the ancient Canaanites regarded the 
swallow as the bird of wedlock and domestic bliss. One 
text “4 describes how certain divine swallows are invoked to 
bless a newly-wedded pair, their sanctuary being called 
“ The House of the Music of Birds”, whilst another 45 
describes how a man, on learning that he is about to be 
blessed with a son, repairs to this same sanctuary and offers 
sacrifices to the divine swallows, This characterisation of 
the swallow is drawn, no doubt, from the fact that it is 
itself the most domestic of birds, but it is interesting to 
recall that similar ideas also occurred in Greek folklore. 
The bird was there associated with Aphrodite, and the 
writer Aelian tells us explicitly 46 that the swallow was 
considered sacred to the gods of the household. Artemi- 
dorus 4” goes so far as to say that the dream of swallows 
augurs a wedding in the near future! 

The swallow has also a mournful aspect. One of the 
aforementioned Ras Shamra texts 48 describes it as the 
bird which goes down ‘‘ amid the asphodels ” (b-‘-r-g-z-m ; 
v. suprd) and weeps for the lost god of the rains. This 
recalls the fact that in the Greek poet Bion’s Lament for 
Adonis he specifically mentions 4° the swallow as joining 
in the wailing. Again, in Byblian local myth, the goddess 
Isis was said to assume the form of a swallow when she wept 
for Osiris! 

44 SYRIA XVII, 209 ff ; Gaster, JRAS 1938, 37-56. 

45 11 Danel, ii. 25-43. 

46 Historia Animalium, X. 34: Tysdrar 5€ ý xedddv Oeots uvylois kal 
*Agpodiry. 

47 Oneirocr. ii, 66. 

48 JRAS 1938, 47, line 43. 

49 Lament for Adonis 1. 91. 
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The custom of visiting the sanctuary of the swallow- 
goddesses on occasions of domestic bliss is perhaps illus- 
trated by a Japanese usage cited by Sir James Frazer in 
a note in The Classical Review 1891, p. 230b. He tells us 
that the swallow’s nest is regarded in Japan as ‘‘ a house- 
hold shrine to which the children pay voluntary and 
natural devotion ”. May we perhaps assume that what 
the Ras Shamra father really did was to repair to the 
swallows’ nest rather than to any formal sanctuary? In 
that case, by the way, the expression ‘‘ House of the Music 
of the Swallows ” is an exact counterpart to the yeAdévev 
potceov of Euripides! 5 

The swallow was regarded as an especially kindly bird. 
Our Ras Shamra text 5! states that the swallows were 
daughters of a “ kindly ” father (b‘l gml). This is explained 
by the statement made both in the Iliad 5? and by Juvenal 53 
to the effect that it is characteristic of the mother-swallow 
to starve herself in order to feed her young. 

Finally, before the swallow flies away, it is interesting to 
observe that the people of Ras Shamra represented its note 
by the sound bz bz (=bzibzi, or the like).4 This recalls 
the statement of the Greek author Pollux in his treatise 
On the Voices of Birds, that ‘‘ swallows cry psi”, for 
psi (7) is nothing but a softer pronunciation of the same 
sound represented in the Ras Shamra text as bzi. This is 


50 Alkméne, fr. 2. Playfully quoted by Aristophanes, Frogs 93 (v. 
Schol. in loc.). 


51 JRas 1938, 46, line 41; ib. p. 54, n. 47. 
52 Thad ix. 323-4; ws & öpvıis dwrijot veossoîsi mpopépyot 
pdoran’, éré ke AGByo., Kax@s S'dpa of méhet abry. 
53 Sat. X. 231-2: ceu pullus hirundinis ad quem 
Ore volat pleno mater ieiuna. 
54 JRAS 1938, 47, line 44: bzbz tdm“ llay (“ crying bz bz, ye weep ‘O my 
kid’’’). Others read bgbz, but even this would not mar the sense, for 


we could divide bg bz and render “ with the cry bz,” g being a Ras Sh. 
word for “ voice”. 
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in marked contrast to Coward’s #5 transcription of the 
swallow’s note as feetafeet, and likewise to the Esthonian 
folk-representations of it recently collected by Eduard 
Laugaste in his work Die Estnischen V ogelstimmungdeu- 
tungen, pp. 20-47. It is also in contrast to the observation 
of the Hebrews who held that the swallow’s note was a 
hissing sist, wherefore they called it sis. 

20. The eagle was another bird around which folklore 
gathered. In one of the Ras Shamra texts,** the sight of 
eagles hovering over a rooftop foretells disaster. With this 
we may compare, at a much later period and from a different 
clime, the statement of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Histories 
IX. 6, that when the eagles scream together on the rocks 
near Loch Lomond, it forebodes disaster to Scotland. 

The eagle was the messenger of the gods in Assyrian 
belief, and this recalls the function of the eagle in Greek 
mythology. The close association of the bird with the gods 
is also attested by the many representations on Assyrian 
reliefs of men wearing eagle-masks and functioning as 
ministers of the gods, 

21. Ornithomancy was, of course, widely practised in the 
Ancient Near East, but consideration of it would take us 
too far afield. It is interesting to note, however, that among 
the Hittites the very word “ partridge ” came to be used 
in the general sense of ‘‘omen’’.5? This is exactly par- 
alleled by the case of the Greek épus and Latin avis simi- 
larly employed. 

22. As among the Greeks, so among the Semites, the dove 
was associated with love. Everybody remembers the way 
in which the beloved is styled ‘‘ my dove ” in the Song of 

55 Birds of the British Isles, 1919. 

56 I Danel 29 ff ; Gaster, SMSR 1937, 27 ff. An allusion to the ominous 
character of eagles hovering over a rooftop may perhaps be recognised in 
Hosea 8, 1; cp. JTS 1937, 164. 

57 Keo. ii. 2, i. 8, translated by Friedrich, Aus d. Heth. Schrifftum ii. 
See his note, ib. p. 23, n. 9. 
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Songs, but this is mere poetic imagery. More directly, we 
may note that among the Assyrians one of the popular 
names for the dove was dudu which means properly 
“ beloved ’’.58 The dove was associated with the goddess 
Astarte, just as among the Greeks it was the bird of Aphro- 
dite. Cypriotic seal-cylinders often image a dove flying 
from the hand of the goddess, and it was long ago suggested 
that this bears allusion to the well-known cult of Astarte 
at Paphos. 5°’ 

23. Of animals, the most interesting from the folkloristic 
point of view is the dog. 

Among the Semites, the dog was a symbol both of 
servility and of uncleanliness. Thus, in the Tell Amarna 
correspondence,® and again in the Old Testament ® and 
in the recently-discovered Lachish Letters, * a subordinate 
addressing his superior styles himself ‘‘ thy servant the 
dog ”, while in early Palestinian cultus sodomites officially 
attached to temples were popularly known as “ dogs ”.63 

The Assyrians believed that it was ominous to meet a dog, 
whether in the highway or in the house. Cuneiform texts 


58 So at least Houghton, TSBA 1883, 107, but it must be admitted that 
there are difficulties in the way of this tempting identification. The 
details are as follows: in 11 Rawl. 37 a-c and 40 e-f 32, dudu is given as 
the equivalent of a certain 1b-ne-tum (Houghton wrongly read ib-bil-tum), 
Now, this Assyrian ibnetu(m) can scarcely be separated from the Aramaic 
abnitha, which renders Hebrew anaphah in the Targum to Deuteronomy 
14, 18, and anaphah (cp. Assyr. anpatu) is usually taken to be the heron 
(So A. V.; LXX xapddpios). Certainly, it is not the dove, since it is 
classed among “ unclean ” birds, and the dove was “ clean ”. In the 
face of this evidence, I confess to some doubts about what dudu really 
was. 

59 Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia and Cyprus, ii, 236. 

80 avdu kalbu, or kalbu alone ; Winckler, 54. 18 ; 65, 10; 69, 64 etc. ; 
210, 16. 

61 ir Kings 8, 13. 62 Lachish Letters, v, 3; VI, 3. 

63 Deuteronomy 23, 19; I Kings 14, 24. 

Klbm (“dogs”) are mentioned among temple-officials in a fourth 
century B.C. inscription from Kition (Cyprus), cis. i. 86, B. 10. Full 
discussion will be found in Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 67-8. 

z 
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exist which catalogue the disasters to be expected in 
accordance with the colour of the dogs encountered. Thus, 
according to the text K.217 in the British Museum : 
“ If a brown dog enter the house, it is disastrous to go forth. 
If a white dog enter a temple, the foundations are unstable. 
If a spotted dog enter a temple, the gods do not favour it.” 


This idea recurs in other civilisations, and is recorded on 
classical soil both by Tzetzes ** and Augustine. ®® 
24. Especially sinister was the black dog. Encounters with 
it were thought to be ominous, and images of it were hung 
over bedsteads in order, by homoeopathic magic, to ward 
off the vampire Lamashtu.®* This also occurs in other 
civilisations. Thus, the Latin poet Terence, in his Phor- 
mio,®” makes one of his characters say explicitly : 

“ Quot res post illa monstra evenerunt mihi: 

Intro iit in aedis ater alienus canis ”. 
(Besides those portents, how much else happened to me: 
A strange black dog came walking into the house), 


whilst every reader will at once recall Goethe’s description 
of the Devil in the First Part of Faust : 


“ Siehest du den schwarzen Hund 
Durch Saat und Stoppel streifen ” ? 
(Seest thou yon black hound 
Stalking thro’ corn and stubble ?). 


25. Similarly, as in other civilisations, dogs were associated 
with the fell powers of the netherworld. The goddess Nin.- 
karrak was said to be accompanied by a pack of hounds, *8 


64 Chil iii. Hist. 474: encounter with dogs (cwdyTnua kuv) is a 
bad omen. 

85 De Doctr. Christ. ii,.20: si canis interuenerit,—a bad omen. 

66 Hunger, Tiervomina 90-100 ; Jastrow, RBuA ii. 789 ff.; Myrhmann, 
ZA XVI, 157. 

67 Line 706. 

°° Ninkarrak =Gula, and the hound of Gula is well known ; Meissner, 
Bua ii. 48. 
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and certain “ Hittite” hieroglyphic texts recently de- 
ciphered contain comminations in which men who transgress 
in one way or another are threatened with the hounds of 
the plague-god Nakarwas.®® Professor Aistleitner of 
Budapest has sought” to find an analogous reference to 
the “ infernal hound ” in one of the Ras Shamra texts, but 
I cannot bring myself to accept his interpretation of the 
passage in question. 

A direct counterpart to the hounds of Nin.karrak and 
Nakarwas is afforded, on classical soil, by those of Hekate. 
In the Orphic Hymns (1, 5) this goddess is actually styled 
SKvaaktris, “Our Lady of Hounds ”, while a fragment 
preserved by Hippolytus describes her as “ she that rejoices 
in the barking of hounds ”, and Theocritus (II, 12) says 
that at her approach “ the hounds tremble ” (ray oxvAakes 
tpouéovtt) Indeed the late J. B. Bury went so far as 
to propose that the enigmatic name Hekate was itself 
connected philologically with the old Indo-European word 
for “ dog ”! 

26. Concerning the ass there are two scraps of folklore 
which are perhaps worth recording. In documents recently 
recovered from the Mesopotamian city of Mari (c. 2000 B.C.), 
the phrase “ slay an ass ” (kkayari qatdlu) is used as a con- 
ventional expression to denote the conclusion of a political 
treaty,” thus showing that an ass was slain at the accom- 
panying religious ceremony. This in turn clears up a long- 
standing difficulty in one of the Ras Shamra texts.” The 
document in question (RS. 1929, No. 2) is admitted by all 


6° Gelb, asst April 1938, who identifies Nakarwas with Nin.karrak, 
but this is not certain. 


70 Dissertationes in Honorem Dr. Ed. Mahler, Budapest 1937, p. 39; 
for another interpretation of the passage (1 Danel, 12 ff.) v. Gaster, 
SMSR 1937, 26. 


71 Dossin, SYRIA XIX (1938), 108-9. 


72 Gaster, SYRIA 1939 (in press). 
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to be the “* book of words ” in connexion with the ratification 
of a covenant, and each paragraph ends with an enigmatic 
group of two words (fn ‘r) which might well bear the 
meaning “here is the ass ”—a phrase at last rendered 
explicable by the documents from Mari! 

The other scrap of folklore about the ass concerns the 
familiar incident in the Book of Numbers wherein the ass 
of the seer Balaam is arrested in its path by the angel of 
Yahweh (Jehovah). This implies that the ass had power to 
see the angel, and the context suggests that its rider could 
not. From this we may perhaps deduce an early Semitic 
belief that asses could see ghosts or spirits, and this we may 
parallel with a Chinese idea to the same effect, long since 
cited in this connexion by Professor Giles. 73 
27. To mention summarily and at random a few other 
ancient Oriental ideas about animals : 

Among the Assyrians, the croaking of a frog was regarded 
as an omen,’* and among the Hittites, that animal bore the 
onomatopoeic name of akwakwa-s, recalling the famous 
kéaé in the Frogs of Aristophanes.7® 

The sight of black ants was regarded in Assyria as a sign 
of impending death.7° 

The intelligence of the bee seems to be implied in the 
Hittite myth which relates how the sharp-eyed eagle and 
the bee were commissioned by the supreme deity to search 
the earth for the lost lord of vegetation (Telebinus).77 
Or is the bee here selected because it was believed to 


73 PsBA. 1910, 64 ff. collects Semitic folklore about the ass. 
74 Wat. ur. Pl. 52, 31 ff. 
75 Carruthers, LANGUAGE VI, 160; Aristophanes, Frogs, 209 etc. 


76 Boissier, Documents assyriens relatifs aux présages, 1v. 54 ff.; Cf. 
KARI 376. 378 (Trs. by Meissner, Bua ii. 261, from which I quote). 
77 KuB XVII, 10; Furlani, La Religione degli Hittiti, p. 85; Goetze, 


Kleinasien, p. 135. Sayce’s version of the text in JRAS 1930, 301-319 
is far from reliable, but none the less suggestive. 
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wander over the earth in any case, flying from flower to 
flower? 

28. Animals were often associated specifically with one or 
another deity. 

The Syrian goddess Astarte was thought to be accom- 
panied by lions, and is often portrayed standing on a lion, 
or riding in a chariot drawn by lions.’® 

The eagle was associated in Assyria both with the supreme 
deity and with the god Nin.Girsu.”® 

The dove as already mentioned, was associated with the 
great goddesses of love and fertility. Recently, Professor 
Hrozný of Prague has sought to show ® that the name of 
this goddess among the people of the Syro-Hittite hiero- 
glyphs was a word rutas which, he thinks, properly meant 
“ dove”. This etymology is, however, somewhat pre- 
carious, but it is interesting to observe that in the expanded 
form *ruta-mis (meaning literally ‘‘my Rutas”; cp. 
Madonna) this name may indeed be the origin of the 
classical Artemis (as if *#“tamis ; cp. dialectical Artamis), 
who is likewise sometimes associated with doves! 

Baal, the Syro-Palestinian god of the rains, was known 
as Khumunsir, “the Boar’’, recalling the porcine assoc- 
iations of such comparable figures as Attis and Adonis. ®! 

The snake was a symbol of eternal life, and is associated 
with gods of vegetation and vitality from the earliest stages 

78 Gaster, JRAS 1932, 877, n. 13 (though the interpretation of the Ras 
Shamra word ary as meaning “‘ acolyte of Astarte ” is now shown to be 
wrong). 

79 Jastrow, RBuA ii. 801. Greek parallels in Roscher, Lex. 11, 758 ff. 


80 Archiv Orientální, 1936, 195-6. I would make it quite clear that 
I am merely reproducing Hrozny’s suggestion, not necessarily accepting 
it. 

81 CT. XXV. 23, 19; Sayce, PSBA 1917, 209. The same title is borne 
by the Sumerian god Ninurta; v. Langdon, Sumerian-Babylonian 
Psaims, 66, n. 3,—another point in favour of my view that (Aleyan) 
Baal of the Ras Shamra texts is mythologically identical with Ninurta ; 
v. Archiv Orientální 1933, p. 123. 
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of Elamite civilisation onward.®* According to Langdon, 8 
the Sumerian cuneiform sign used to write the name of the 
fertility-goddess Ishkhara (virtually identical with Ishtar) 
originated in the picture of a caduceus, or serpent-twined 
staff. The “ subtil” character of the serpent is familiar, 
as a feature of Semitic belief, from the Hebrew creation- 
story in the Book of Genesis, but it seems also to turn up, 
at an earlier date, in one of the Ras Shamra poems 84 
where a man is reproached in the words: “ his heart is 
like a serpent ” (lbh km bsn), though the tertium quid of the 
comparison may, of course, be the idea of tortuousness, as 
who should say “ he is a snake in the grass ”. 

The bull was a common symbol of the supreme male deity. 
In the South Arabian texts, Taura “The Bull” is a 
regular name for this god, and analogies may readily be 
found in Assyrian and Phoenician religion. This same 
deity seems to be mentioned on the archaic inscription 
which adorns the celebrated ewer recently discovered at 
Tell-Duweir-Lachish,®* and in Genesis 49, 24 it is probable 
that the words usually rendered ‘“‘ Mighty One of Jacob ” 
should, by a different pointing of the Hebrew, (viz. abbir 
instead of abir) be rendered “ the Steer of Jacob ”, this 
being an appelation of Jehovah or El. 

The scorpion was associated in Mesopotamia with the 
mother-goddess Ishkhara, who was astrally identified with 


82 Toscane, Délégation en Perse, pp. 166 ff ; 203; Langdon, Tammuz 
and Ishtar p. 119, n. 2. 

88 Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 125 (but the theory that I8khara > 
Sumerian EŠ. KHANA is completely wrong). 

84 I Danel, 233. But cp. 11 Danel vi.15: ... nh km bšn yqr, “his... 
(?) twists like a serpent,” with which cp. K. 9875 (Afo. 1938, 142-3) : 
kima ušumgalli ta-akh-ta-na-ša-a. 

85 Gaster, JRAS 1935, 26, n. 105. 

86 Burrows, PEFQS 1934, p. 179 f. The interpretation of Obermann, 
The Archaic Inscriptions from Lachish, 1938, pp. 10 ff. is scarcely tenable, 
for reasons which I hope to present soon elsewhere. 
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Scorpio.8” In Hittite texts, a denominative verb iskharai— 
means “ to afflict with a certain disease ”, and it is perhaps 
possible that the references is to scorpion-bite and its 
consequences. 88 
29. Because the gods whom they served were thus associ- 
ated with animals, it became customary for certain priestly 
orders to dress up as beasts, thereby expressing the idea 
that they shared with their deity a single mystic personality. 
Priests wearing animal-masks, or attenuated forms thereof, 
are occasionally portrayed on Syrian and Cypriotic seal- 
cylinders of the second millennium B.c.,8° but it is not un- 
likely that these masks were worn only in connexion with 
specific rites, and not as a permanent uniform. Robert 
Eisler has adduced a modern parallel from the Arabian 
Aissaoua who, in their annual mummers’ play, dress up as 
animals,” and Beza has reported the same custom from 
Rumania. 
30° Similarly, priests sometimes bear animal names. Thus, 
_in a passage of the Ras Shamra texts, the servitors of Baal 
are called khnzrm “ boars ’’,® recalling his own title “ the 
Boar” (v. supra), whilst in Archiv für Orientforschung, 
1926, p. 64, the late Professor Sayce assembled instances 
of the same phenomenon among the Hittites, and classical 


87 Cf. Mrs. Van Buren, Afo 1937, 1-29. 

88 VAT 13041, 1,2: ma-a-an UN-an (d) I8-ha-va-az GIG-zi na-aš (d) Iš- 
ha-vi-i§-ha-ri, nam-ma-as a-ki.... “ If a man fall sick through the 
action of Ishkhara, if he suffer the Ishkhara-illness and then die ” ... 
etc. Cf. Forrer, ZDMG 1925, 245 who suggests (n. 2) “ leprosy ”. Eisler 
in the recently-published Mélanges Dussaud suggests “ Syrii tumores ’’. 

89 Contenau, Glyptique Syrienne, No. 203; Ras Shamra seal, SYRIA 
1935, Pl. xvt, No. 4 (facing p. 128). There are two interesting seals of 
this type in the collection of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
viz. R. 2383/1938 and R 238/1935 (showing a priest in wolf-skin, from 
Cyprus ?). 

20 R. Eisler, ARW 1929, 172 ff. 

91 Paganism in Rumanian Folklore, p. 50. 

22 Death of Baal, ii. 9. 
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parallels, such as the péAvcoa, or “bees” of Artemis, will 
spring readily to mind. 


Colours 


31. Red was one of the favourite sacred colours in anti- 
quity. We are told that the priests of the Corybantes- 
Kabeiroi wore red, just as does the officiating priest in the 
Roman Catholic ritual for Holy Week. Red garments are 
prescribed for the statues of the gods in the ceremonies of 
the Babylonian Akitu, or New-Year Festival,” and in an 
Hittite ritual text published by Sommer and Ehelof %4 
mention is made explicitly of ‘‘ four red garments, four red 
shirts ”. Purpura regum, the deep red garment of kings, 
was certainly known in Semitic antiquity. In Judges 8, 26 
it is specifically stated that the kings of Midian wore such 
garments (Hebrew argaman), and an interesting sidelight 
is thrown upon this by a small text from Ras Shamra just 
published, for that text (SYRIA 1938, p. 131) is a quittance- 
note for this same material (argmn) exported, so it is 
said, “for the princes”’ (Inskm)!—In another text from 
the same site (I Danel, 204), a man is instructed to “ wash 
thyself and rouge thyself ” (tedm) in preparation for a 
religious ceremony. Again, the votaries of the Cilician 
god Santas are said to have worn a blood-red garment 
called sandyx.?5 l 

32. The varying moods and tempers of man were described 
by the Semites in terms of colour. Thus, the common 
Hebrew word for “ passion ” (gin’ah) is derived from a 


93 On the 6th Nisan two statues of the gods subata sâma labšů, “ are 
clothed in deep-red raiment ” ; Pallis, op. cit., p. 153. 

** Das Hethitische Ritual des Papanikri von Komana (Bo. v, 1), 
Bost.H.10, ii, 50-52; also transliterated and translated in Witzel, 
Hethitische Keilschrifturkunden 1924, p. 127 (a rather inaccessible, but 
excellent work). 


95 Joh. Lydus, De Mag., 3. 64. 
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verbal root which means primarily “ to be crimson ”, the 
underlying notion being obviously that of “ going red in 
the face ’’.°6 

Similarly, “ to be cheerful” was “ to brighten the face ”, 
or even ‘‘ to shine ’’.®°? whilst sadness was expressed by a 
number of verbs (e.g. Assyrian addru, agdmu) meaning 
literally “ to be dark” or, as we should say, ‘‘ to be 
gloomy ”. 

Significant also is the Arabic notion °* that when a man 
disgraces himself by a breach of traditional custom or 
etiquette his face becomes black, whereas when he restores 
the omission, or makes up a quarrel, it again becomes white. 


Days and Seasons 


33. As in almost every other civilisation, certain days of 
the month were regarded in the Ancient East as especially 
favourable or ominous. Among the Babylonian texts in 
the British Museum there are several which define the 
character of the various days in one or other month of the 
year. Thus, in a menology dealing with Teshrit,® the first 
month of the year, we are told that 


on New Year’s Day onions should not be eaten, else one will 
suffer the sting of a scorpion. Nor may one enter a tavern. 


26 Hoffmann, Literarisches Centralblatt, 1882, 320. Cp. also Egyptian 
kny.t, cited by Brockelmann, ZDMG 1931, III. 


°? Cp. Arabic baiyad Alla waghu “ God make bright his countenance ”’, 
Dalman, Pal. Diwan, 205, line 6. Cp. also Isaiah 60, 5: ‘‘ Then shalt 
thou see and be bright (root n-h-r).”’ It is in this sense also, I think, that 
we should understand Psalm 84, 10 where instead of rendering “and 
look upon the face of Thine anointed ”, we should render “ and brighten 
the face of Thine anointed ’’, the Hebrew verb n-b-t here equating with 
the Assyrian nabdtu “ shine’ . 

°8 Robertson Smith, A Journey in the Hedjaz x, in Lectures and Essays, 
ed. Black, pp. 580, 583. 

° Condensed from Langdon, Babylonian Menologies (Schweich 
Lectures, 1933), pp. 101 ff., where full references are given. Similar 
menologies for the month of Nisan, ib. pp. 73 ff. 
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On the second day, onions may again not be eaten, this time 
lest ‘‘ an elder member of the family die ”. Nor may one par- 
take of cress, cooked meat or pork, nor go down a well or ascend 
on to a roof. 

On the third day, consumption of fish is forbidden, birds may 
not be snared, nor may one stand ‘‘ where asses have roamed ” 
nor indulge in sexual intercourse. 

On the fourth day, rivers may not be osad, onions, dates 
and pork may not be eaten, nor may one leave town. 

On the sixth day, one may not engage in litigation, enter a 
public wash-house (according to Langdon, a laundry!), nor 
stand where a mortar has been placed. 

On the seventh day, one may not sleep in one’s own bedroom, 
nor eat the root of lovage, for fear of becoming blind. 


On the other hand, certain days of the same month are 
expressly marked as “ lucky’. Thus, the ninth is lucky for 
lawsuits, and on the sixth, if the king then perform an act 
of mercy, he will triumph over his foes. Curiously enough, 
only half of the eighth day is lucky. 

On certain days of the month, as in European custom, 
weaving is forbidden, and on others the king, representing 
the life-force of the community, is enjoined to do or refrain 
from doing a number of specified actions. In the same 
spirit, both among Semites and among Hittites, births on 
certain days are fortunate and on others disastrous.1® - 
34, The epagomenal days, added at the end of the lunar year, 
were regarded as especially critical. Coming at the end 
of one lease of life and before the inauguration of another, 
they appeared, as it were, ‘‘ outside time ”, and therefore 
to involve a disturbance in the normal run of nature. 


100 21st Nisan. KAR 178, ii. 75 ; Langdon, op. cit., p. 79: “ weavers’ 
work must cease.” 

101 Langdon, locc. cit. passim. 

102 Kug, VII, 35=Friedrich, Aus. d. Heth. Schrifttum, ii. 29-30; 
Furlani, La Religione degli Hittitti, pp. 170-1 ; for Assyro-Babylonian 
material, v. Meissner, Bua, ii. 279. 
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During this period, the community, and indeed the entire 
cosmic order, was considered to languish in a state of 
eclipse. Control was in the hands of a deputy-king, since 
the real king, representing the vitality of the group, 
naturally relinquished office with the conclusion of the 
annual lease of life. In some parts, the disturbance was 
represented in realistic fashion. Thus, an early Sumerian 
text tells us that for seven days slaves ruled their masters 
and all was topsy-turvy,—an early prototype of the 
Saturnalia and the Lords of Misrule. Evil spirits abounded 
at this season—a belief paralleled in Greek religion 1% and 
among certain peoples of the Caucasus at the present day.10 
Moreover, the ancestral dead then revisited their kindred. 
A Ras Shamra poem describes!” how at this season the 
Shades foregather beside the threshing floors, while a 
Babylonian menology 1 states that the New-Year month 
of Tishri was the traditional time for sacrifices to the 
dead—an idea to which there are several interesting par- 
allels, elsewhere assembled by the present writer. Similarly, 

103 The Assyrians called such a king Sarru puhi “ substitute king ”. 
Such a deputy monarch seems also to be mentioned in a Sabaean inscrip- 
tion discussed by Winckler, Forschungen ii. 353. Ctesias mentions the 
“Lord of Misrule ’—called zdgaéné@s—at the Sacaea festival of the 
Persians. See on this, Langdon, JRAS 1924, p. 71. For traces of the 
custom at Ras Shamra, v. Gaster, Archiv Orientalni, 1933, 123; JRAS 
1934, 679-680. 

104 Pinches, Journal of the Victoria Institute, xxvi (1893), p. 135: 
“ for seven days obedience was not exacted ; maid was like mistress, 


man like master (ud iminam Se la bagur).’’ See also Landsberger, 
Kultkalender, pp. 97-8. 

105 Material is quoted in Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, pp. 34 ff. Of course, the festivals at which the dead 
return, or evil spirits abound, do not always fall precisely on epagomenal 
days, for many peoples do not observe this system of calendarical calcula- 
tion. But they always return or abound near the harvest-season, when 
the one lease of life ends and the other begins. And that is the real point. 

106 Bleichsteiner, Realencyclopadie d. Vorgeschichte, s. v. Kaukasus. 

107 tv Danel; Gaster, SMSR 1937, 128-130. 

108 Kav. p. 120, ii. 22-38 ; Langdon, Monologies, p. 105. 
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in Syria it is believed that the seven days (mustakhridat) 
between February 25th and March 3rd mark a time when 
evil spirits are abroad, and Rabbinical literature records 
the same belief in connection with the New- Year month of 
Nisan.19 

35. The New Year was ushered in, both among Assyrians 
and (probably) among Hebrews by a period of penitence 
and abstinence—a kind of primitive Lent, usually involving 
fasting." There are plenty of analogies to this all over 
the world, fasting commonly preceding the gathering of 
harvest.. The meaning of the custom is disputed. 
Robertson-Smith suggested? that it originated in a 
cathartic preparation for the communion-meal between 
god(s) and worshippers at harvest-home. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that we are concerned in such usages not 
only with a restriction in the matter of food, but also with 
a general restraint upon all the activities of life, of which 
eating is but one. I am therefore tempted to suggest that 
the true explanation lies in the fact that primitive man 
conceives of Life as a series of annual (or periodic) leases, 
and that when one lease has expired and the next is not 
yet in full swing, or has not even commenced, he regards 
himself as in a state of suspended animation, formally ex- 
pressed by rites of what I should be inclined to call morti- 
fication. He leads, so to speak, a half-life. I hope in the 
near future to publish in full the evidence which I have so 
far collected in support of this view. 

36. A peculiar notion concerning the cyclic character of 
life is revealed by texts recently discovered at Ras Shamra. 


109 Midrash Kénén, in Jellinek, Beth Ha-midrash, ii. 37; v. Wohlstein, 
ZA 1893, 339, n. 19. 

110 Langdon, Menologies, p. 100. 

111 Gaster, SMSR 1937, 131-2. 


112 Religion of the Semites, ed. 3, p. 434. See also S. A. Cook’s supple- 
mentary note thereon, ib. p. 673. 
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These documents, of mythological character, describe how 
dominion over the earth is exercised alternately by Baal, 
god of rainfall and vegetation, and Mot, god of aridity and 
blight. Now, the god Baal is said in one passage to reign 
for seven years,!! and this suggests that the ancient inhab- 
itants of North Syria (or their remoter forbears) believed 
in a septennial lease of life, analogous to the octennial lease 
which we find on Greek soil 114 and in those cases of octennial 
tenure of kingship assembled by Sir James Frazer in The 
Golden Bough.™*> Support for this suggestion may perhaps 
be found in a custom mentioned in the Jewish Mishnah.16 
In the treatise dealing with the autumnal festival of In- 
gathering (Sukkõth), it is stated that every eighth year, as 
part of the ritual, the king reads to the people a portion of 
the Law (Pentateuch) dealing with the duties of monarchs. 
Now, seeing that it was the Hebrew law that every new 
king should write a fresh copy of the Law, i.e. promulgate 
it afresh, it is perhaps possible to detect in this custom the 
last and half-forgotten relic of an octennial coronation- 
ceremony, following a septennial reign, in turn explicable 
from the fact that the king represented the life-force of the 
community, which was considered to be vouchsafed in 
septennial leases. 

37. Nor was it only in respect of days and seasons that the 
ancient Semites entertained these notions. Midday was 
considered to be an ominous period, when the demon of 
torrid heat was abroad. The idea is expressed most striking- 
ly in the ninety-first psalm :417 

“ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day, 


13 I Aleyan-Baal, v. 8-9. 114 Cook, Zeus ii, 440, n. 2. 

115 Dying God, pp. 58 ff. ; Spirits of the Corn and Wild, i. 82, 85. 

116 Gaster, JRAS 1932, 891, n. 103; accepted by Dussaud, Les Dé- 
couvertes de Ras Shamra et L'Ancien Testament, 1937, p. 90. 

117 yy, 5-6. 
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Nor for the pestilence that stalketh in darkness, 
Nor for the destruction that ravageth at noon.” 


Each of the disasters here enumerated really indicates a 
definite demon. The ‘‘ terror by night ” is mentioned again 
in Song of Songs III, 8 and denotes the hobgoblin. The 
“ arrow that flieth by day ” is the prototype of the well- 
known ‘‘faery arrow ” of disease and calamity. In a simi- 
lar sense, the tormented Job is made to exclaim (Job VI, 4) 
“ the arrows of Shaddai are with me ’’.118 The “ pestilence 
that stalketh in darkness ” refers to the demon similarly 
styled in Assyrian muttalik musi “ he who stalks in night- 
darkness”’. Hence, the ‘ destruction that ravageth at 
noon ” 14® must also be a specific demon—evidently the 
personification of torrid heat. As it happens, this demon is 
mentioned again in two passages of the Old Testament, 
where its presence has hitherto not been noticed. The first 
is Jeremiah XV, 8 where we read : 
“ I have brought upon them, 

Yea, upon the mother of every youth, 

Him that ravageth at noon ; 

I have made to fall suddenly upon her 

Terror and alarum! ” 


The second is Zephaniah II, 4, where the prophet announces 
the doom of various cities by playing on their names : 12" 


“ Gaza (‘Azzah) shall be abandoned (‘azu-bah), 
Askelon shall become a desolation : 
Ashdod—at noon shall they drive her forth, 
And ‘Eqron shall be uprooted (te-‘ager)!”’ 


118 Or should we read “ the arrows of demons (Sedim) are with me ” ? 
Cp. the idea of elf-shot. 

19 Lxx actually reads: “ destruction and the demon of noon ” (i.e. 
we-Sed for Masoretic yasud). 

120 This is a common device in ancient prophecies addressed to cities. 
Micah, ch. 1 is full of it. See the classic example in the line of the 
Sibylline Oracles : ‘Poun tora: pin kai Aros nos. 

It might be worth while to investigate this point in detail. 
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Here, it seems to me that the line ‘‘ Ashdod—at noon shall 
they drive her forth”’ read originally ‘‘ Ashdod—at noon 
shall they ravage her’’, because in the original Hebrew 
“ravage her” would be ye-sadedi-hd, and this would 
provide an excellent word-play on the name Ashdod. 
Moreover, the root s-d-d is that used in the two other 
passages where reference is made to the midday demon! 
Our common reading results from the fact that a marginal 
gloss ousted the text.1#4 

The midday-demon recurs in other civilisations. Classical 
students will recall at once the words of Theocritus in his 
first Idyll : 

od bés, & rouuyv, Tò pecapPpwov, ad Outs appv 
ouptoder’ tov [lava deSoixapes 

(‘‘ Shepherd, we may not pipe, we may not pipe at noon. We 
are afeared of Pan.”), 
and the idea is further recorded by Pliny in his Historia 
Naturalis, XVIII, 330. Similarly, one recalls the lines of 
Lucan Pharsalia III, 423-5 : 

“ Medio cum Phoebus in axe est, 
Aut coelum nox atra tenet, pavet ipse sacerdos 
Accessus.”’ 


(When the sun is at the meridian, or when black night veils 
the sky, the priest himself fears to draw near.) 


Rain-making 
38. In his recent work Aftermath, Sir James Frazer has 
collected a number of examples of primitive rain-making. 
On examination, it will be found that in most of the cases 
cited the principal part is taken by women. The practices 
121 The glossator evidently thought that the word ‘aziébah, “ aban- 
doned ’’, was here used in the technical sense of a wife deserted or divorced, 
wherefore he regarded the verb yeSadediuha, “ they shall ravage her,” 
as meaning “ they shall drive her forth, make a divorcee of her”, and 


hence glossed it with the technical term yegarešūhā, which has now 
ousted the original text. 
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themselves are invariably of the homoeopathic type. 
Water is poured into vessels, or upon the ground. Arrows 
are shot into the sky. 

All these details are now paralleled in the Canaanite 
texts recently unearthed at Ras Shamra. One of these,!?? 
evidently designed for a solstitial festival in autumn, 
describes the measures by which the “ early rains ” are 
induced to descend. This is what we read, in literal trans- 
lation :123 


“ Then do they proceed to the edge of the ocean. 
(They take in their hands scoops), 
—a pair of scoops to every basin. 
Then behold, the woman lets them down, 
And behold the woman pulls them up, 
And behold the woman cries : ‘Oh Daddy, Daddy ’! 
And behold the woman cries : ‘Oh Mummy, Mummy ”! 
‘ Long is the hand of El, like the sea; 
Yea, the hand of El is (wide) like the main’! 
Then El takes the scoops, 
A pair of scoops to every basin ; 
He places them in His temple. 
Then El causes the sceptre of the Blight-god to be lowered ; 
El snaps the staff in the Blight-god’s hand ”! 


It is not possible in this place to comment on the text from 
the strictly philological point of view, but the general 
sense is clear enough. The community is waiting for the 
“ early rains ”, and is in the grip of Mot, god of aridity and 
blight. The women therefore go down to the seashore and 
fill basins with water. These are then placed in the temple 
of El, the supreme deity, the while they cry on the lord of 
vegetation as being both father and mother to them.!#4 El 


122 Translated by the writer in sMSR 1934, 156-164. 

123 Lines 30-7. 

124 So in the Egyptian lament for Osiris on the Cairo Ostracon, zAspr. 
1900, pp. 30-3: “ Thou art the father and mother of mankind.” 
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accepts the gift and at once destroys the power of Mot, i.e. 
inaugurates the rainy season. 

This custom is mentioned also by the Greek writer 
Lucian, in his treatise on the rites performed at Bambyke 
in Syria in honour of the great Syrian Goddess. He tells 
us explicitly (De Ded Syrid chs. 3 and 48) that ‘‘ twice a 
year, water is brought from the sea into the sanctuary. 
Nor is it only the priests who bring it, but the whole pop- 
ulation of Syria. First of all, they pour it out in the sanct- 
uary’’. A similar custom was performed annually at 
Jerusalem in connexion with the autumnal Feast of In- 
gathering, and is graphically described in the Mishnah.?125 

Another Ras Shamra text, also the libretto of a seasonal 
pantomime, amplifies this account.!26 We are there told 
that a certain goddess, clearly projected from a woman 
officiant in the rite, 


“ pours out water and makes it flow , 
(saying) : 
‘ The small rains of heaven which fatten the earth, 
Yea, even the showers, O Thou Who Ridest the Clouds, 
The small rains of heaven—do Thou pour them forth! 
The showers—do Thou pour them forth!’ ” 


Here, to be sure, we have a rain-charm pure and simple. 


39. The shooting of arrows in a similar connexion was also 
known in this ancient civilisation. The text which describes 
the rain-charm beside the seashore continues with a laconic 
observation which may be rendered as follows :127 


“ Then they proceed, 
They shoot arrows heavenwards, 
They shoot arrows right into the heavens.” 


125 Mishnah, Sukkah, tv.9.; Parallels in Scheftelowitz, Alipaldstinische 
Bauernglaube, p. 94. 
126 V, Aleyan-Baal, ii. 38 ff; SYRIA 1937, p. 100. 
127 The text (lines 37-8) runs: Su yr šmmh yr bšmm. Other inter- 
pretations have been given. I combine yr with the Hebrew verb y-r-h. 
2A 
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The ‘‘ sympathetic ” character of this rite is even more 
strikingly brought home when it is observed that the two 
Hebrew words for “ early rain ” and “ shower ” respectively 
(viz. yoreh and rabib) actually derive from verbal roots the 
primary significance of which is “to shoot arrows” 
(viz. y-r-h and r-b-b), showing that rain was regarded as 
shot from heaven by God. 

40. In many villages of Syria and Palestine at the present 
day it is customary, in time of drought, to parade a girl 
round the streets with a pitcher on her head,!28 and the 
custom is known also in other parts.¥2° This girl is common- 
ly styled “ the Bride ” or “ The Mother of the Downpour ”’. 
It would appear that this too was known to the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, for a Ras Shamra text,1*° 
really dealing with the annual combat between Rain and 
Drought, introduces a mythological figure who is described 
as “she who beareth the water on her shoulders ”. Not 
impossibly, she is a projection from an actual participant 
in the rite for which this text was composed. 


Miscellaneous 


Here, for convenience, I propose to group together a few 
scattered scraps of folklore picked up in general reading of 
ancient Oriental texts. 


Interchange of dress in ritual 


41. Transvesticism is a common feature of ancient Oriental 
cults. The most famous example is that of the galli at 
Hierapolis, cited by Lucian.!! These, once they were 
unmanned, donned feminine raiment. This custom perhaps 
explains the classical stories of how Dionysus was reared 


128 Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palaestina, 1, pp. 134-5. 

129 Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 119; Canaan, JPos 
vi. 144. 

180 Gaster, SMSR 1937, 136. 

131 De Ded Syriå, § 51; Frazer, Attis etc., Appendix tv, p. 428. 
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as a girl, for such stories would readily have originated 
among initiants of such cults. Not impossibly, as Dr. 
Arthur Marmorstein has suggested, the Pentateuchal in- 
junction against the interchange of garments was really 
directed against this practice. Closely allied is the custom 
whereby eunuchs dressed themselves, if not in distinctly 
feminine raiment, at least in effeminate and foppish garb. 
The prophet Zephaniah may possibly be inveighing against 
these eunuchs when he exclaims (I, 8) : 


“Tt shall come to pass in the day when Yahweh prepareth the 
sacrifice, that I will punish the princes and the courtiers (or 
literally, sons of the king?) and all who clothe themselves in 
strange clothing.” 


The custom is likewise mentioned by classical authors. 
Thus, Terence in his Eunuchus (I, 683) : 


ita visus est | Dudum, quia varia veste exornatus fuit 
and Cicero, Or. LXX, 232: - 


neque vestis aut caelatum aurum et argentum, quo nostros 
veteres Marcellos Maxumosque multi eunuchi e Syria Aegyptoque 
vicerunt. 


Veiling of Brides 

The common practice of veiling brides is mentioned in 
two passages of Assyrian literature.8* At the risk of 
digression, I would venture to suggest that the fundamental 
origin of this custom is the idea of what might be termed 
occluding the personality, for it will be found that veiling 
usually occurs in connexion with rites which symbolise, in 
one way or another, the assumption of a new personality. 
Moreover, it is frequently combined with fasting, the mean- 
ing of which, as suggested above, is that of simulating 
death by a rite of mortification. Thus, at marriage, the 
bride and bridegroom put off their former separate selves 


132 Maglu 1, 2; KAVI I, 42. 
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and merge into a new corporate personality ; they become 
“one flesh ”. In initiation-ceremonies, the neophyte puts 
off his former individuality and merges into the mystic 
corporation of the group; therefore he is often veiled. At 
funerals, the death of one person involves a temporary 
breach in the corporate personality of the group ; therefore 
they are all temporarily “ in death ”, and accordingly veil 
themselves and fast. Obviously, this theory requires fully 
working out, and I propose to present it more completely 
in the near future. 


43. Fire Carried before Kings 


Classical readers will remember the wip zopmevov of 
the Roman Emperors,! and Ammianus Marcellinus says 
expressly (XXVI 6, 34): 


feruntque, si justum est credi, etiam ignem caelitus lapsum 
aaud se sempiternis foculis custodire, cujus portionem exiguam, 
ut faustam, praeisse quondam Asiaticis regibus dicunt. 


I would suggest that this statement certainly justum est 
credi, at least in its latter half. A Hittite text (Bo. 2089), 
first discussed by Hrozny,*4 contains the following arresting 
passage : 

Then he marshals the fire-bearers. 

They come out. 

Then the janitor speaks thus in the Luwian tongue : 

“ Hither with the fire 

Come out with the fire! 

Let obeisance be paid unto the king!” 


44, Priests Carry Axes or Daggers 


Those who have studied the classical records concerning 
the Asianic cult of the god Attis will remember that the 


183 Eschenbach, Dissertationes Academicae, p. 519 fi., quoted by 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 34, n.l. I have not seen this work. 


184 Bost. v. 111. 2, pp. 27-8. Hrozný does not see the folkloristic point. 
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votaries are often spoken of as alyyodopo, * lance- 
bearers ” or Sopvdopo, “ spear-bearers’’.18° This is ex- 
plained by the fact that an order of priests in Assyrian 
ritual was known as nas patrutu ‘‘ the dagger-bearing 
order ”.13¢€ Similarly, in one text nas pilakki, or ‘‘ axe- 
bearer ” is explained as synonymous with the word assinu 
“eunuch ”,!3? and we all know, especially from Catullus’ 
famous poem,!** that the priests of Attis were essentially 
eunuchs. It may perhaps be suggested that the classical 
myth of how the cries of the infant Zeus were drowned by 
the noise of clashing spears is to be explained in the light 
of this usage. The infant Zeus is merely a projection of the 
Baby annually ‘‘ born ” in the Mysteries. This Baby was 
greeted by a chorus of eunuch-priests rattling their cere- 
monial spears, and from this the myth evolved. 


Weather-lore and a Proverb 

45. Finally, by way of light relief, I would quote a few 
Assyrian scraps of Assyrian weather-lore, selected at ran- 
dom. Parallels are too numerous to be worth quoting.!°° 


Thunder in May, the foe is away. 
Thunder in June, war’s coming soon. 
If in July, rebellion is nigh. 


46. And, last of all, an Assyrian parallel to our proverb 
that ‘‘ the prophet is without honour in his own country ”. 
The Assyrians said :14° ‘‘ the normal citizen is a chieftain 
abroad ”’. 


135 Hepding, Attis, pp. 169 ff. 

136 K, 4395, i. 11; Neb. 247, 2; cf. BA i. 289. 

137 CT. XIX. 41a, 24: naš pilagqi =assinu. 

#8 Catullus, LXIII. Grant Showerman has shown that this poem 
refers to any attis, i.e. any votary of the god, not to the divine Attis. 

139 Meissner, BuA, ii. 258. 

140 AJSL XXVIII, 242, lines 16 f. 
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II 

Semitic Prototypes of the Mummers’ Play 

FIvE years ago the writer sought to show, in this journal,!! 
that the long cuneiform poems unearthed by French archae- 
ologists at Ras Shamra, in N. Syria, and dating from the 
second millennium B.c., were in reality early Mediterranean 
protypes of the conventional Mummers’ Play. Interspersed 
as they are with liturgical rubrics, these poems are at once 
recognisable as the libretti of seasonal pantomimes, pro- 
jecting into mythology such familiar features of ritual 
as e.g. the Combat between Rain and Drought, the Ex- 
pulsion of the Death, the Crowning of the Year-king, the 
Reluming of the Sun, etc. Recently, a large number of 
further texts have been published, so that it is now possible 
to consider the question in greater detail. 

The structure of the Mummers’ Play is familiar to all. 
Two antagonists meet on the field of battle. One taunts 
the other. Then they fall to, and one is slain. Thereupon 
he is lamented and subsequently restored to life through 
the offices of a “learned doctor”. Then, after a little 
irrelevant buffoonery, there are a few closing lines in which 
the actors call down blessing upon the assembled company 
of spectators. 

It is now fairly generally admitted that in origin the 
Mummers’ Play was no more nor less than the familiar 
Struggle of the Seasons, and thus possessed a primarily ritual 
character. Life fights Death, Old Year fights New Year, 
Vegetation fights Sterility, etc., with annual or periodic 
regularity, and out of this Combat emerges the Drama. 

It must be remembered, however, that not all of the ele- 
ments of the original ritual were embraced in the formal 
structure of the drama. Many were left over, to survive 
only as collateral usages, observed independently at the 
same time as the drama was performed. Thus, the several 

141 Folk-Lore, 1933, 379-90. 
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rain-charms which were at first an integral part of the 
ceremonies survived only as institutions extraneous to the 
structure of the drama, whilst in cases where the Combat 
of the Seasons was represented by a contest between teams, 
this did not take on dramatic form at all, but continued in 
independent fashion under the guise of tug-o’-wars or foot- 
ball games or the like. Hence, in endeavouring to trace 
in the Ras Shamra poems an early form of Mummers’ Play, 
we must be prepared to find therein several incidents which 
survived only as collateral and independent usages in later 
cultures. 

We may begin with the Combat. In the Ras Shamra main 
version, this is fought between the rival gods Baal and Mat. 
Now, Baal means in Arabic and some other Semitic lan- 
guages “rain”, while Mōt means “aridity” and 
“ blight ’’.142 Hence, the Ras Shamra combat is indeed a 
combat between the Seasons. 

The Combat is introduced in the usual English version 
by a series of braggart taunts, Chambers actually claiming 
that these are an integral part of the dramatic structure. 
Thus, in the Frodsham Soul-Caking Play, Bold Slasher thus 
challenges his rival :148 
“Tl cut thee, I will slash thee, and after that 

I'll send thee over to Turkey-land to be made mincepies of.” 
Similarly, in the Ras Shamra poem,!#4 Mot thus taunts Baal: 

“ See, Pl make you in my jaws like a lamb 
Which men hew down with an axe for an oblation,” 
or again :14% 
“ Him that would wage war against me 
Do I cut in pieces as with a butcher’s knife!” 
142 Folk-Lore, 381 ; Archiv Orientální, 1933, 118-9. 
143 M. W. Myres, Folk-Lore, 1932, 97 ff. 
144 I Aleyan-Baal, ii. 21 ff. 


145 Death of Baal, ii. 23-4 (fragmentary; read (wa)p mlhmy... 
(bmak)lt qsb). 
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Similarly, the Lament over the slain antagonist is exactly 
paralleled in Ras Shamra version. If, in the English type, 
a woman comes forward and exclaims that her “ only son ” 
has been slain, in the Ras Shamra poem,}*° a number of 
women, identified with the hierodules of the temple, take 
up a threnody in which the slain warrior is lamented as 
“ father, mother and husband ”’. 

Again, if in the English version a “learned doctor ” 
achieves the resurrection of the slain warrior, in the Ras 
Shamra version, it is the god himself who performs this 
ofiice—a prototype of the deus ex machind. In one of the 
poems, describing the discomfiture of Baal, it is stated that 
he is made to sink into a morass until the caravan of his 
“ brother ” (i.e. kinsman) passes by and rescues him.147 

Lastly, the Epilogue, in which blessing is invoked upon 
the spectators, finds its exact counterpart in the Ras Shamra 
version. One of the texts," after describing the rescue of 
the discomfited Baal at the hands of a god who says to 
him ‘I will have regard unto thee ”, breaks out into the 
following lines of closing prayer : 

“ Have regard for king and judge 

Have regard for the drawing of water from the spring, 
Have regard for the rafters of the temple, 
And the roof of the storehouse! ’’149 


i.e. divine protection is besought for the civic authorities, 
the water-supply, the maintenance of religious life and the 
sustenance of the community. 

Thus, the main elements of the Mummers’ Play are par- 
alleled in the Ras Shamra poems. But there are also some 


146 Birth of the Gods Gracious and Fair, 40-50 ; SMSR 1934, 160-1. 

147 Harrowing of Baal, ii. 50 ff ; ACTA ORIENTALIA XVI, 48. 

148 ib., ii. 59-62. 

149 Original: bt hr(Z), to be explained from Nuzian bit hurizati 
(Speiser, AASOR Xvi, 69) and Assyrian bit hurus (Weidner, Die Inschriften 
d. Alt-assyr. Könige, 91, n. 3). Alternatively, it might mean “ harem”. 
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subsidiary points which claim attention. Thus, it is well 
known that in many cases the seasonal Combat takes the 
form of a fight between teams, and in such cases the fight 
is frequently explained as the commemoration of an 
historical battle. For example, the traditional game of 
handball played on Fastern’s Eve at Jedburgh in Scotland, 
is taken to commemorate an encounter between the Scots 
and the English at Ferniehurst Castle in Jedwater.1 
Similarly, according to Hone,!*! the combat fought at 
Hoketide in England is taken to commemorate a fight 
between the English and the Danes. This historicisation 
of the seasonal combat is, indeed, very old. The Hittites 
fought an annual tug-o’-war in which the opponents were 
identified respectively with the Hittites themselves and 
the Masa-people (Mysians?) of Asia Minor,1* whilst in 
ancient Memphis, in Egypt, there was annually enacted a 
mimetic combat between two teams identified with rival 
factions of the inhabitants of Buto, the predynastic capital 
of Lower Egypt.153 

Now, the same tendency appears in the Ras Shamra 
texts. One extract,154 only recently published, describes 
how the war-goddess ‘Anat, coming to the aid of Baal, 
massacres the staff of a certain temple inhabited by “ those 
who dwell on the seashore, towards the West ”, and who 
live in what is called ‘‘ The Valley ”. Now, consider the 
geographical position of Ras Shamra, and the archaeological 
evidence of Cypriotic colonisation along the coast, and it is 
plain that the seasonal combat is here historicised as a 
fight between the natives of Ras Shamra, lying in the 


150 Banks, British Calendar Customs : Scotland, i. 25. 
151 Everyday Book, p. 476. 

152 Lesky, ARW 1926, 73-82. 

153 Myth and Ritual, ed. Hooke, p. 22. 


154 Provisionally translated by the writer in RELIGIONS 1938, 21-2. 
Some corrections are now necessary. 
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Valley of the Orontes, and foreign invaders from Cyprus 
and the Mediterranean generally. Indeed, it is this very 
tendency towards historicisation which identifies the de- 
feated combatant in the English Mummers’ Play with a 
“ Turkish Knight ”! 

Another feature of the Mummers’ Play which we also 
find in the Ras Shamra prototype is that of dressing up as 
animals. Eisler tells us!55 that among the Arabian Ais- 
saouwa it is the custom, on the occasion of such perform- 
ances, for the actors to dress up respectively as a jackal, 
camel, cat, boar, dog, panther and lion, while Beza records +56 
the usage of the Rumanians in Macedonia to attire 
themselves, at similar ceremonies, in masks representing 
‘“ goats, boars and so forth °”. Now, in the Ras Shamra 
version,!5” the votaries of Baal are referred to as “ the 
boars ” (hnzrm), and this makes it plain that, as in many 
another ancient Oriental cult, they impersonated animals 
and were evidently attired or masked as such. 

Several elements of the original ritual, which now survive 
only as concomitants of the Mummers’ Play form integral 
parts of it in the Ras Shamra version. Thus, the election 
of the Year-king (King of the May, etc.) has its counterpart 
in the ceremonial enthronement of Baal after his victory 
over Mot.15§ The “ All Souls ” elements of seasonal cele- 
brations, in which the ancestral dead are believed to re- 
visit their quondam haunts is exactly paralleled by the 
statement in one of our texts that at the season when the 
drama was enacted, ‘‘in the day the summerfruits are 
reaped ” (bym qs), the Shades (Rephuim) foregather “ beside 
the threshing-floors ”.159 And there are also other parallels. 


155 ARW 1929, 172 ff. 

156 Paganism in Rumanian Folklore, p. 50. 

15? Death of Baal, v. 9. 

158 Folk-Lore 1933, 389 f. 

159 Iv Danel, col. i: SMSR 1936, 128-130; 1937, 40. 
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The Ras Shamra dramas, evidently enacted at the har- 
vest festivals, run parallel, in several of their incidents, with 
the seasonal pantomimes of ancient Babylon. These are 
preserved to us in a series of fragmentary texts explaining 
in terms of the drama,!© the great Creation Epic then 
recited. We know from these texts that likewise in Meso- 
potamia the drama consisted of a Combat between the 
Lord of Order and the Genius of Chaos, and that the former 
was ceremoniously installed as king when he had achieved 
the defeat of his rival. Moreover, there are traces of this 
drama in the Old Testament psalms, showing that it was 
once known also on Palestinian soil.1*! It survives in large 
part in the Arabic annual pantomime of Hosain, for this 
is really the old Semitic seasonal drama clothed in Islamic 
garb,162 

It is impossible, for reasons of space, to explore this sub- 
ject fully in the present paper. The writer must therefore 
content himself with bringing it before the general public 
of folklorists in this rough and somewhat sketchy manner. 
He would add, however, that it is his intention to develop 
the theme in full detail, with translations of all the relevant 
texts, in his work The Ancient Semitic Drama, now in 
active preparation.16 


160 A good account in Pallis, The Babylonian Akitu Festival. 

161 y, my preliminary statement in Transactions of the XXth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, 1938: “ Ras Shamra and Israel.” 

162 Eerdmans, Zeitschrift für A ssyriologie, 1894, 280-307. 

163 Abbreviations used in these notes follow normal usage. Keys may 
be found in Meissuer, Babylonien und Assyrien, ii. 485-490 and in any 
issue of the Archiv fiir Orientforschung, on the back cover. 


